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THE  MORAL  IMPERATIVES  AND  MASONIC 
TEACHING 


Perhaps  I  shall  make  clearer  my  position  if  I  sav 
at  the  outset  that,  in  my  opinion,  Masonry  has  no 
peculiar  or  distmctive  philosophy.     By  this  I  do  not 
mean  that  Masonry  has  not  a  definite  and  positive 
pro^rainme  of  ethical  teaching      I  do  not  mean  that 
an  mteiligent  mason  whi,  has  received  the  Master's 
degree,  or  any  higher  degree,  if  challenged  io  do  so 
18  not  able  to  give  a  very  clear  and  defiryte  account 
of  how  the  instruction  given  him  in  the  Lodge  is  to 
affect  his  future  relations  with  his  fellowmen      I  do 
not  mean  even  that  Masonry  does  not  teach  a  philoso- 
phy of  conduct.     I  only  mean  that  Masonrv  has 
made  no   contribut'an   to   the   u»^folding  of  truths 
about  the  relationship  of  man's  mind  to  the  Eternal 
-md  m  the  sense  in  which  such  contributions  have 
b<  .n  made  by  Plato,  Aristotle,  Leibnitz,  DesCartes, 
Kan.,   and   Hegel,   to   mention   only   a   few   whose 
eontnb'itions  have' been  of  greatest  worth. 

To  say  this  is  not  to  dispr  age  Masonry.  It  is 
only  to  cloar  the  ground  for  a  definition  of  its  real 
purpose  ard  worth.  Masonry  deals  with  ethics  or 
conduct  and  not  with  the  philosophical  sanctions  on 
which  ethics  are  based.  Masonry  teaches  sym- 
bolically and  sometimes  real'^'tically  r.nd  even 
diamatically  the  great  moral  tiaths  affecting  man's 
conduct  or  his  relationship  with  his  fellows.     These 


moral  truthH  arc  in  no  sonHo  the  peculiar  possession 
of  masons.  Indeed  they  are  theoretically  the  com- 
mon property  of  civilized  mankind.  Masonry  aims 
at  instruction.  It  is  a  school.  It  has  a  pedagogy  or 
method  founded  on  a  definite  psychology.  Its  teaching 
is  graded  or  progressiva.  It  rests  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  moral  progress  is  a  growth  and  that  a  man 
i-^ust  creep  before  he  can  walk.  It  teaches  first 
tilings  first.  It  proceeds  from  the  easy  to  the  diffi- 
cult, from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  and  from 
the  simple  to  the  complex.  It  is  always  practical. 
Its  lessons  are  illustrated  and  its  pupils  never  left 
in  doubt  as  to  how  they  are  to  be  applied  to  real  life. 

Some,  I  know,  would  object  to  saying  that  Masonry 
is  a  religion  because  they  associate  a  religion  with 
some  particular  views  regarding  man's  relation  to 
his  Maker.  But  in  a  very  real  sense  Masonry  is  a 
religion,  a  religion  stripped  of  dogma,  a  religion  of 
the  most  practical  kind,  a  religion  as  defined  by 
James  the  Apostle  as  consisting  in  visiting  the  father- 
less and  widows  in  their  affliction  and  keeping  oneself 
unspotted  from  the  world. 

The  historical,  allegorical,  and  dramatic  setting 
of  craft  and  Scottish  Rite  Masonry  is  interlocked 
with  Old  Testament  literature.  Old  Testament 
scenes,  and  Old  Testament  heroes.  Our  liturgy  has 
its  roots  in  the  Old  Testament  and  our  heroes  are 
its  heroes.  This  is  no  accident.  The  Jews  had 
more  moral  earnestness,  or  a  stiflfer  moral  backbone, 
than  any  other  people  settled  around  the  basin  of 
the  Mediterranean,  that  cradle  of  early  civilization. 


Thf\v  thought  moH'  docply  almut  the  purpo-o  of 
man's  crcution  and  his  n-lation  to  his  Cn-ator  .han 
any  other  pc-oph-  of  that  period.  Very  early  in  their 
history  they  took  the  first  step  in  philosor)hv— they 
unified  ail  existence  by  attriliuting  every thi  J,  around 
them — themselves  include*! — to  one  final  cause  or 
Creator.  In  the  midst  of  polytheism  they  em!)raced 
monotheism.  They  rejected  the  itlea  of  a  multi- 
plicity of  causes  for  the  univ.-  >  and  said  every- 
thing must  have  one  common  cause  and  they  called 
that  cause  Ood.  Having  made  this  much  real  pro- 
gress their  moral  (^^rnestness  enabled  them  to  go 
further.  The  divine  in  man  enabled  him  to  interpret 
his  own  innermost  needs.  This  one  God— his 
Creator— was  very  near  to  him,  so  near  that  his  face 
was  barely  hidden  by  a  pillar  of  cloud,  or  a  sheet  of 
flame.  His  voice  spoke  in  man's  ears  and  he  wrote 
direi'tions  for  man's  conduct  on  slabs  of  stone. 

These  directions  or  moral  sanctions  which  we  now 
call  the  Ten  Commandments  were  all  negatives 
or  prohibitions.  They  attempted  to  enforce  moral 
conduct  by  a  system  of  restrictions.  They  were  very 
necessary  and  exactly  suited  to  the  age  when  man's 
moral  nature  was  in  its  early  childhood.  Thou  shalt 
not  kill,  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,  Thou  shalt 
not  work  on  the  Sabbath  Day,  Thou  shalt  not  bear 
false  witness — these  necessary  negative  virtues  upon 
which  the  very  foundations  of  civilized  society  rest 
are  singularly  like  our  injunctions  to  our  children 
who  have  not  yet  learned  to  be  guided  by  any  higher 
law.     Because  we  know  how  truly  these  Command- 


ments  form  the  foundation  of  moral  law  and  because 
we  know  how  much  they  are  like  the  early  moral 
sanctions  of  every  people  who  rise  from  a  state  of 
Ignorance  and  barbarism  to  a  state  of  primitive 
morality,  we  know  how  far  they  are  from  expressing 
the  highest  and  best  standards  which  man  has  already 
realized.  We  know  how  very  easy  it  would  be  for 
a  man  in  this  age  to  keep  the  Ten  Commandments 
and  yet  be  a  moral  leper.  In  the  realm  of  morals 
an  infanite  number  of  negatives  never  make  even 
one  positive.  The  whole  Mosaic  law  consists  of 
injunctions  against  doing  something.  It  says 
"Don't"  or  'Thou  shalt  not."  Just  so  we  tS 
children  until  they  reach  the  age  when  we  think 
they  should  act  by  some  force  working  from  within 
and  not  be  influenced  by  some  outward  force. 

Among  all  peoples  in  every  part  of  the  world  their 
struggle  upward  has  been  in  obedience  to  an  inner 
torce  which  we  may  very  properly  call  the  divine 
or  universal,  or  spiritual  and  eternal  part  of  man. 
Ihis  divine  principle  in  man  found  a  fuller  and  earlier 
expression   amorg   the   Hebrews   than   among   anv 
contemporary  peoples,  and  if  we  had  before  us  an 
accurate  and  complete  record  of  their  moral  progress 
we  should  find  that  this  progress  was  marked  by 
distinct  stages.     We  should  further  discover  that  at 
every  stage  of  advance  rules  of  conduct  which  for 
one  age  have  be:n  imposed  by  authority  from  with- 
out for  the  next  age  are  self-imposed  by  an  authority 
within.     In  this  way  man  as  an  individual  and  man 
as  a  race  rises  on  stepping  stones  to  higher  things. 
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He  may  need  prohibitions  and  an  elaborate  ritual 
and  ceremony  to  keep  him  from  wandering  while 
the  spiritual  voice  within  is  too  weak  to  rule,  but  in 
time  he  rules  himself  and  thereby  frees  himself  from 
the  letter  of  the  law  and  the  observance  of  ceremonies 
and  practices  which  were  necessary  in  a  simpler  and 
more  childlike  period  of  development. 

While,    therefore,    our    Masonic  "teachings    have 
the  Hebrew  law  and  Hebrew  characters  as  a  back- 
ground, I  want  to  show  that  we  actually  teach  a 
morality  representing  a  higher  stage  of  development 
than  had  been  attained  by  the  people  who  aided  the 
Orand   Master   in   erecting   the   Temple   of   King 
bolonaon.     But  for  fear  we  may  hug  delusions  which 
would  tend  to  make  us  too  well  satisfied   with  our- 
selves and  our  Masonic  ethics,  I  want  also  to  show 
that  our  Masonic  teaching  and  our  Masonic  practice 
tails  short  of  attaining,  not  that  absolute  perfection 
toward  which  man  is  ever  striving  and  ever  failing 
to  attain,  but  that  perfection  which  rare  spirits  much 
m  advance  of  the  realized  standard  of  their  age  have 
already  attained. 

Our  teachings  are  a  distinct  advance  on  those  of 
Hebrew  morality,  partly  because  thev  have  been 
very  largely  influenced  by  Christianitv.  which  itself 
owed  much  to  the  Greek  philosophy'  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  and  partly  because  the  divine  in  man  finds 
a  tuller  expression  to-day  than  it  did  when  the  Queen 
of  bheba  came  to  visit  King  Solomon.  The  Hebrews 
believed  themselves  to  be  a  peculiar  and  select  people. 
Ihey  worshipped  the  one  true  God,  but  they  firmly 
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believed  themselves  to  be  under  his  protection  in  a 
sense  which  excluded  other  people.     They  would  have 
failed  utterly  to  grasp  the  idea  that  the  Lord  whom 
they  worshipped  was  just  as  much  interested  in  their 
enemies  as  in  them.     Their  religion  was  narrow  and 
tended   to   separate   them   from   the   great   human 
family  instead  of  uniting  them  to  that  family.     In 
breadth  of  view  and  a  cntical  analysis  of  ideas,  the 
Greeks  made  many  advances  on  the  Hebrew  ideals. 
No  man  has  ever  made  any  advance  upon  the  con- 
ception of  Justice  as  given  us  by  Plato  in  the  dialogues 
between  Socrates  and  his  disciples.     Christ  had  in 
mind  the  same  conception  when  he  said,   "Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart  for  they  shall  see  God."     The 
Greek    conception    of    morality    was    intellectually 
broader  than  that  of  the  Hebrews.     Indeed,  in  one 
sense  it  was  universal.     Plato  would  have  held  that 
a  man  was  bound  to  treat  all  men,  irrespective  of 
race  or  creed,  with  justice.     But  probably  he  would 
have  denied  that  slaves  had  any  claim  for  equal 
treatment  as  compared  with  freemen.     Nor  did  the 
Greek  conception  of  the  best  life  enjoin  a  life  of 
service.     Rather  it  made  man  find  his  highest  realiza- 
tion of  self  in  a  life  of  quiet  contemplation.     It  made 
happmess  an  end  of  life,  but  held  that  this  happiness 
was  best  secured  by  a  life  apart  from  worldly  cares. 
The  Greek   conception  of  life  was   an  aristocratic 
conception.     Slavery  was  its  base.     The  cultivation 
of  the  intellect  was  its  aim .    The  ideal  man  was  the  wise 
man  whose  passions  were  under  perfect  control,  who 
wronged    no   mi:n,    but    who    meditated    upon   the 
problems  of  life  instead  of  attempting  to   change 
social  conditions. 


Christianity   accepted  the   Greek   idea   of  virtue 
but  made  man's  chief  end  to  consi.  t  in  an  attempt 
to  make  that  ideal  universally  realized.     Christianity 
took  the  highest  and  best  conceptions  of  conduct  as 
exemplified   in   Greek   life   and   universalized   them. 
It  did  more.     It  said  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  may  be 
established  now  on  this  earth  in  proportion  as  man- 
kind will  accept  these  ideas  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  Christian  to  do  his  part  to  establish  this  king- 
dom throughout  the  whole  earth.     It  said  to  mankind, 
"You  cannot  save  yourselves  by  conformity  to  law 
and   by   observing   certain   rituals   and   ceremonies. 
You  cannot  save  yourselves  by  fasting  and  prayer 
and  keeping  certain  days  holy.     You  can  save  your- 
selves and  the  world  only  by  livi,ng  that  life  which 
your  inner  consciousness  tells  you  is  the  best  life. 
Your  inner  voice  tells  you  to  do  unto  others  as  you 
would  that  others  should  do  unto  you.     Your  inner 
voice  tells  you  that  all  mankind  is  one  family,  children 
of  a  common  Father,  and  that  you  are  to  treat  them 
as  such.     Your  inner  voice  tells  you  that  you  are 
responsible  in  some  measure  for  your  brother.     Your 
inner  voice  tells  you  to  extend  to  your  brethren  not 
merely    justice,    but    mercy    and    a    long-suffering 
charity.     Your  inner  voice  tells  you  to  love  your 
enemies,  to  do  good  to  those  who  hate  you,  and  to 
pray  for  those   who  persecute  you."     And  we  are 
to  do  all  these  things  because  we  wish  to  establish 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven — not  in  the  distant  future, 
not  in  some  far  away  unreal  place — but  now  and 
here. 

I   have  said  that  the  teachings  of  Masonry  are 
progressive  and  graded.     I  think  this  is  easily  proved. 
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Think   back    upon   the   lessons   exemplified   in   the 
three  degrees  of  Craft  Masonry.     I  shall  not  enumer- 
ate them.     But  a  little  reflection  will  show  us  that 
they  inculcate  those  moral  lessons  which  are  most 
necessary  just  in  the  se'^se  in  which  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments of  the  Mosaic  law  were  necessary.     In 
Scottish  Rite  Masonry  we  have  a  distinct  advance. 
Not  a  new  code  of  morality,  but  a  fuller  exempli- 
fication and  a  more  complete  unfolding  of  the  moral 
ideas  which  were  implicit  in  the  teaching  of  Craft 
Masonry.     Craft   Masonry   appeals   to   every    man 
whosie  moral  nature  is  sound  and  who  consequently 
desires  a  fuller  and  more  perfect  life.     Scottish  Rite 
Masonry    appeals    especially    to    those   men    whose 
quickened  intelligence  enables  them  to  view  the  moral 
world  not  as  static,  not  as  something  accomplished, 
but  as  something  dynamic,  as  an  earnest  of  something 
to  come  which  may  be  and  will  be  still  better. 

Masonry  attempts  to  teach  the  great  moral  im- 
peratives. By  this  I  mean  that  we  teach  those  ideals 
of  conduct  which  the  divine  in  man  has  placed  before 
him  as  the  good.  This  good  is  very  diflicult  to  define, 
but  we  know  something  of  it  from  the  influence  it 
has  on  us  when  we  attempt  to  realize  it.  We  teach 
the  brotlierhood  of  man  and  the  fatherhood  of  God. 
We  teach  Charity,  Temperance,  Justice,  and  the  duty 
of  a  search  for  Wisdom,  Truth  and  Beauty.  We 
teach  the  duty  of  self-knowledge,  self-reverence,  and 
self-control.  Wo  teach  the  sacredness  of  contracts, 
the  proper  attitude  of  man  toward  those  in  authority 
and  his  duty  to  those  under  him,  and  in  any  way 
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dependent  apon  him.  Our  teachings,  if  carried  out, 
would  give  the  state  good  subjects  and  the  subjects 
good  rulers.  They  would  give  employers  good 
workmen  and  workmen  good  masters.  They  would 
give  children  good  fathers  and  wives  devoted  husbands. 
They  would  do  more.  They  would  end  all  wars, 
because  we  should  have  the  whole  human  family 
bound  together  and  ruled  through  Justice. 

But  in  practice  we  fall  far  short  of  our  teaching. 
The  moral  imperatives  bind  us  only  in  part.  Our 
selfishness  leads  us  to  be  satisfied  with  the  realization 
of  a  formal  morality.  We  accept  the  standards  of 
the  society  around  us  and  ar*»  quite  satisfied  if  we 
can  persuade  ourselves  that  our  code  is  a  little  higher 
than  the  average. 

The  Greeks  summed  up  the  moral  imperative 
somewhat  as  follows: — "It  it^  the  will  to  know  what  is 
true,  to  make  what  is  beautiful,  to  endure  pain  and 
fear,  to  resist  the  allurements  of  pleasure — ^^that  is, 
to  be  brave  and  temperate  in  the  service  of  the  state, 
or  in  the  interest  of  some  form  of  human  society; 
to  take  for  oneself,  to  give  to  others  of  those  things 
which  admit  of  being  given  and  taken,  not  what  one 
is  inclined  to,  but  what  is  due." 

I  have  already  shown  that  Christianity  deepened 
and  extended  the  range  of  these  imperatives.  Kant, 
the  greatest  of  German  thinkers,  who  died  early  in 
the  19th  century,  set  forth  the  groundwork  of  his 
moral  philosophy  in  the  following  well-known  form: 
"Always  treat  humanity  in  your  own  person  and  in 
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that  of  others  as  an  end,  and  never  as  a  means." 
As  a  test  of  morality  he  taught  that  a  moral  act 
could  be  universalized,  while  an  immoral  act  could 
not  be  so  treated  without  destroying  society.  Let 
us  examine  this  more  clostly  and  apply  it  to  specific 
common  acts.  If  an  employer  of  labour  treats  his 
workers  as  ends  and  not  as  means,  he  must  pay  them 
their  fair  share  of  the  profits  he  makes.  He  must 
know  their  needs  and  take  a  kindly  interest  in  them. 
He  must  give  them  sanitary  surroundings,  reasonable 
hours,  and  opportunity  for  self-improvement.  The 
workers  on  their  part  are  under  equal  obligation. 
The  business  of  their  employer  is  not  to  be  exploited 
by  shirking  and  dawdling.  It  is  a  means  toward  an 
end  and  that  end  is  the  supplying  of  man's  legitimate 
needs  to  the  end  th.it  he  may  have  a  fuller  life. 
Suppose  the  employer  overworks  his  help.  Let  us 
universalize  this  act.  Suppose  every  employer  did 
likewise.  The  efficiency  of  all  labour  would  ultimately 
be  destroyed.  Suppose  an  employee  cheats  by 
shirking.  Universalize  his  act  and  all  industry  would 
come  to  a  standstill  through  the  inability  of  capital 
to  employ  labour.  Suppose  a  man,  through  love  of 
drink  or  rich  food,  injures  his  health.  His  act  is 
immoral  because  he  uses  his  body  as  a  meaas  toward 
hi;5  own  pleasure  and  not  as  an  end  in  itself.  If  his 
self-indulgence  were  universalized,  if  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  world  were  to  do  likewise,  humanity 
would  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Suppose 
a  merchant  by  deception  were  to  sell  an  inferior 
article  for  the  price  of  a  good  one.  If  we  universalize 
his  act,  we  destroy  the  confidence  on  which  the  whole 
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fabric  of  the  world's  commerce  rests.  Suppose  a 
careless  and  morally  obtuse  workman  and  inspector 
of  work  were  to  slight  the  rivetting  on  a  marine 
boiler  so  as  tO  endanger  the  lives  of  the  ship's  crew. 
If  we  universalize  his  act  we  destroy  all  ocean  com- 
merce, all  intercommunication,  and  in  the  end  all 
chance  of  spreading  civilization. 

The  more  examples  of  this  kind  we  take,  the  more 
clearly  we  see  that  morality  is  the  very  essence  of 
society  and  that  without  it  all  would  be  chaop  and 
disorder. 

I  have  already  said  that  our  Masonic  practice  does 
not  measure  up  with  our  Masonic  teaching.  This 
only  means  that  the  moral  impera'ves  are  to  us  as  to 
the  uninitiated  not  imperatives.  Our  reach  quite 
exceeds  our  grasp.  Were  it  not  so  there  would  be 
no  work  for  Masonry  or  for  any  other  beneficent  and 
civilizing  agency  to  perform.  But  it  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  good  for  us  to  be  quite  sure  that  our 
reach  for  the  best  life  is  worthy  of  our  powers.  If 
we  are  easily  satisfied,  we  shall  make  no  progress. 

I  want  to  put  before  you  two  remarkable  para- 
graphs on  the  moral  imperative  from  the  work  of 
T.  H.  Green,  professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  written  shortly  before 
his  death  in  1882. 

"Whenever  and  wherever,  then,  the  interest  in  a 
social  good  has  come  to  carry  with  it  any  distinct 
idea  of  social  merit — of  qualities  that  make  the  good 
member  of  a  family,   or  good  tribesman,   or  good 
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citizen — we  have  the  beginning  of  that  education  of 
the  conscience  of  which  the  end  ia  the  conviction  that 
the  only  true  good  is  to  be  good.  This  process  is 
properly  complementary  to  that  previously  analysed, 
of  which  the  end  was  described  as  the  conviction  that 
the  true  good  is  good  for  all  men,  and  good  for  them 
all  in  virtue  of  the  same  nature  and  capacity.  The 
one  process  is  complementary  to  the  other,  because 
the  only  good  in  the  pursuit  of  which  there  can  be 
no  competition  of  interests,  tlie  only  good  which  is 
really  common  to  all  who  may  pursue  it,  is  that 
which  consists  in  thfe  Universal  will  to  be  good— in  the 
settled  disposition  on  each  man's  part  to  make  the 
most  and  best  of  humanity  in  his  own  person  and  in 
the  persons  of  others.  The  conviction  of  a  com- 
munity of  good  for  all  men  can  never  be  really  har- 
monized with  our  notions  of  what  is  good,  so  long 
as  anything  else  than  self-devotion  to  an  ideal  of 
mutual  service  is  the  end  by  reference  to  which  those 
notions  are  formod." 

"Tn  fact  we  are  very  far,  in  our  ordinary  estimates 
of  good,  whether  for  ourselves  or  for  others,  from 
keeping  such  a  standard  before  us,  and  just  for  that 
reason  the  conviction  of  the  community  of  good  for 
all  men,  while  retaining  its  hold  on  us  as  an  abstract 
principle,  has  little  positive  influence  over  our  prac- 
tical judgments.  It  is  a  source  of  counsels  of  perfec- 
tion which  we  do  not  'see  our  way  to  carrying  out. 
It  makes  itself  felt  in  certain  prohibitions,  e.  g.  of 
slavery,  but  it  has  no  such  effect  on  the  ordering  of  life 
as  to  secure  for  those  whom  we  admit  that  it  is  wrong 
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to  U80  as  chattels  much  real  opportunity  of  self- 
development.  They  are  left  to  sink  or  swim  in  the 
stream  of  unrelenting  competition,  in  which  we  admit 
that  the  weaker  has  not  a  chance.  So  far  as  negative 
rights  go — rights  to  be  let  alone — they  are  admitted 
to  membership  of  civil  society,  but  the  good  things 
to  which  pursuits  of  society  are  in  fact  directed  turn 
out  to  be  no  good  things  for  them.  Civil  society  may 
be,  anc  is,  founded  on  the  idea  of  there  being  a  com- 
mon good,  but  that  idea  in  relation  to  the  less  favoured 
members  of  society  is  in  effect  unrealized,  and  it  is 
unrealised  because  the  good  is  being  sought  in  objects 
which  admit  of  being  competed  for.  They  are  of 
such  a  kind  that  they  cannot  be  equally  attained  by 
all.  The  success  of  some  in  obtaining  them  is  in- 
compatible with  the  success  of  others.  Until  the 
object  generally  sought  as  good  comes  to  be  a  state 
of  mind  or  character  of  which  the  attaii  ment,  or 
approach  to  attainment,  by  each  is  itself  a  contri- 
bution to  its  attainment  by  every  one  else,  social 
life  must  continue  to  be  one  of  war — a  war,  indeed, 
in  which  the  neutral  ground  is  constantly  being 
extended  and  which  is  itself  constantly  yielding  new 
tendencies  to  peace,  but  in  which  at  the  same  time 
new  vistas  of  hostile  interests,  with  new  prospects 
of  failure  for  the  weaker,  are  as  constantly  opening." 

This  was  written  nearly  forty  years  ago  and  much 
has  happened  in  those  forty  years.  I  am  sure  we 
are  safe  in  saying  that  during  those  forty  years  some 
progress  has  been  made  toward  realizing  the  social 
possibilities  of  humanity.     Education  has  been  ex- 
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tendeil,  hospita'.  for  the  sick  have  bwn  built,  hours 
of  labour  have  been  shortened,  prisons  have  been 
improved,  and  penal  laws  reformed,  sanitary  scienee 
has  lenjfthened  life  and  saved  lives,  laws  have  been 
passed  giving  greater  protection  and  increased  rights 
to  women  and  children,  compensation  boards  have 
l)een    established    to    protet-t    workingraen    against 
accidents,    co-operative   societies    have    been   estab- 
lished for  the  mutual  benefit  of  those  who  toil,  better 
homes   are   available   for   the   mass  of  the  people 
improved  transportation  has  made  it  po^sble  for  the 
poor  to  move  about  more  freely,  and  scientific  inven- 
tions have  also  providea  them  with  cheap  amusement 
But  whatever  real  progress  has  been  made,  it  has  been 
made  along  the  lines  set  forth  above  by  Mr.  Green 
It  has  been  made  through  an  attempt  to  realize  what 
he  calls  a  common  good.     And  surely  he  shows  ua 
clearly  that  the  only  certain  road  !  >  further  progress 
IS  to  seek  as  good  the  state  of  mind  or  character  of 
which   the  attainment   or  ap?>s  aach   to   attainment 
by  each  is  itself  a  contribution  to  its  attainment  by 
eve^one  else.     This  doctrine  is  a  direct  challenge 
to  that  philosophy  which  views  life  as  a  desperate 
struggle  between  man  and  man.     It  says  the  struggle 
IS  between  man's  lower  or  selfish  self  and  his  higher 
or  true  self.     This  docrine  rightly  interpreted  shows 
that  society  is  not  man's  enemy,  but  that  man  is 
what  he  18  because  of  society.     This  doctrine  rightly 
interpreted  says  not  that  man  must  war  forever  with 
his  fellows  for  a  share  of  things  to  eat  and  things  to 
wear,  but  that  he  can  become  the  highest  it  is  in  him 
to  become  only  when  he  works  with  society  for  the 
good  of  society. 
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I  hear  Honunmo  say,    That  tluory  w  all  very  '^w 
but  how  18  it  to  work  out?     What  t-an  a  ma.,  dc) 
cxeopt  fiRht  his  way  an<l  j^rt  all  hv  can  for  himsolf 
and  those  who  ar<'  depcmh'nt  upon  him?"     I  caimot 
argue  the  question  at  length,  but  I  want  to  suggest 
three  Imes  of  argument:  first,  that  the  writer  of  the 
paragraph   I  (juoted  has  given  a  new  standard  of 
values;  second,  that  if  these  standards  were  accepted 
ife  would  h(«  simpler  and  the  struggle  for  neces^saries 
less  severe;  and  third,  that  these  standards  of  valuj-s 
if  accepted  would  so  revolutionize  our  laws  regardmg 
property  as  t)  lead  to  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  material  things  and  remove  many  of  the  advantages 
now  enjoyed  by  those  who  have  at  the  expense  of 
those  who  have  not. 

What  is  this  new  standard  of  values'^     Briefly  put 
It  )s  that  man  should  struggle  not  for  m  Serial  things 
01  which  the  supply  is  limited  and  of  which  an  exc.'ss 
tor  one  family  must  mean  that  another  family  goes 
without,  but  that  he  should  aim  at  goodness.     I  mav 
very  properly  be  told  that  goodness  is  a  very  in- 
definite term  and  its  standards  diflicult  to  fix.     But 
the  idea  of  goodness   is   not   wholly   indefinite  and 
every  man  here  knows  that  if  his  sole  aim  were  to 
improve  himself  and  thos^'  around   him,   he  would 
immediately  have  to  order  his  manner  of  life  after 
a  new  programme.     Perhaps  no  single  verse  in  the 
New  Testament  has  been  and  is  yet  more  misunder- 
^*u^i  tha"  that  part  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
which   says,    "Lay   not   up   for  yourselves  treasures 
upon  earth  where  moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt  and 
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where  tliieves  break  through  and  steal,  hut  lay  up 
for  yoursi'lves  treaaures  in  heaven."     The  ordinary 
interpretation  of  this  ia  that  we  are  enjoined  to  a 
holy  life  here  in  order  that  we  may  live  in  a  Heaven 
hereafter.     In    my    opinion    this    interpretation    is 
inadequate   and   makes   the   passage   lose   in   great 
measure  its  power  to  inf   i»nce  men.     The  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  that  Christ  \     )ted  to  establish  was  the 
rule  of  love  in  the  hearts  oi  mankind.     His  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  was  to  be  realized  at  once  and  on  this 
earth  if  only  mankind  were  willing  and  ready.     Our 
predominant  idea  as  individuals,  as  families,  and  as 
nations  is  to  get  on  in  the  world.     We  want  money, 
position,    power,    influence,    social    distinction,    and 
even  titles.     Even  when  we  spend  money  to  educate 
our  children  and  thus  increase  their  knowledge  and 
virtue,  we  often  have  in  mind  not  that  we  ara  making 
them  better  and  more  virtuous,  but  only  that  we  are 
giving  them  a  better  preparation  for  that  struggle  in 
life  which  is  to  give  them  the  m  iterial  things  that  we 
so  highly  prize.     Seldom  do  we  1  nd  a  man  wl  3  either 
for  himself  or  for  those  who  ar.-  nearest  him  would 
be  willing,  if  neiehsnry  to  sacrifice  everything  he  has 
to  secure  the  highest  possible  human  development. 
We   value   scholarship,    music,    art,    literature,    and 
science  largely  in  terms  of  what  they  can  procure  for 
us  in  enjoyment  and  too  little  for  their  real  worth  in 
making  human  life  fuller  and  more  perfect.     I  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  the  world's  efforts  to  conquer 
nature  and  accumulate  the  things  that  minister  to 
human  comfort,  pleasure,  and  happiness  are  wrong. 
They  are  wrong  only  when  they  are  given  an  im- 
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portunco  which  ikx*  not  belong  to  thtm.     They  are 

wrong  when  they  are  mrnlc  vmh  in  themwlvt*  inHtmd 

of  means   to   the   highlit   possible   (levelopnient   of 

humanity.     Man  shares  with  the  lower  animals  the 

pleasures  of  food,  drink,  and  sexual  intercourse.     He 

18  man,  not  by  virtue  of  these  feelings  which  he  has 

in  common  with  the  higher  animals,  but  by  virtue 

of  his  reason  and  his  power  to  find  pleasure  in  sights 

and  sounds  and  a  mastery  of  Nature's  laws  and  an 

application  of  them  to  the  improvement  of  his  fellows. 

Man's  purest  pleasures  and  those  which  he  enjoys 

because  he  is  something  more  than  an  animal,  are 

pleasures  of  which  his  enjoyment  lessens  in  no  degree 

the  enjoyment  -^f  his  fellows.     If  I  enjoy  pleasure 

from  eating  a  costly  dinner  I  cannot  eat  the  same 

dinner  again,  nor  can  !  share  my  pleasure  with  one 

who  did  not  eat.     But  my  enjoyment  from  reading 

Dante's  Inferno  or  looking  at  Raphael's  Madonna 

to-day,  makes  it  easier  for  me  to  enjoy  the  same 

things  again  next  week  and  more  ready  to  enter  into 

communion  with  my  friends  who  may  enjoy  the  same 

pleasures.     If  the  moral  imperatives  as  set  forth  by 

Green  in  the  paragraphs  1  quoted  were  to  become 

binding  upon  society  as  a  whole,  our  whole  system 

of  values  would  have  to  be  rc-adjusted  and  we  would 

put  first  things  first. 

It  needs  little  argument  to  shaw  that  the  new 
standard  of  values  I  have  tried  to  illustrate  would, 
if  accepted,  make  life  simpler  and  the  struggle  for 
existence  less  strenuous.  The  struggle  now  is  so 
intense  because  the  chief  struggle  is  for  those  things 
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which  can  be  enjoyed  only  by  those  owning  them, 
and  even  by  them  only  for  a  limited  period.  The 
struggle  is  intense  because  we  lay  up  the  most  of  our 
treasures  where  moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt  and  not 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

That  the  acceptance  of  this  m  w  standard  of  values 
would  lead  to  a  more  equitable  distribution  among 
human  beings  of  those  material  things  for  which  all 
now  struggle  so  keenly  would  follow  inevitably.  If 
the  thing  we  now  prize  so  highly  is  really  not  of  first 
importance,  or  if  a  less  supply  of  it  will  suffice  for  our 
highest  good  there  will  be  available  more  of  this 
thing  to  supply  the  real  needs  of  that  part  of  the 
human  family  who  have  heretofore  gone  short.  The 
stately  and  beautiful  homes  of  the  English  nobles — 
many  of  them  have  four  or  five — and  the  palatial 
homes  of  the  American  plutocrats,  to  mention  only 
those  in  English  speaking  countries,  inspire  us  with 
pride  in  the  magnificence  of  our  race  only  so  long  as 
we  are  ignorant  of  their  real  meaning.  True  we  say 
that  England  is  freedom's  home  and  that  slavery 
disappeared  from  the  United  States  in  1865,  but 
none  the  less  these  fine  homes  rest  upon  and  are 
iDaintained  by  some  form  of  wage  or  social  slavery. 
The  owner  may  hold  a  whole  county  in  fee  and  thus 
wring  rents  from  500  farmers,  who  in  turn  pay 
labourers  barely  enough  to  give  them  a  roof  over  their 
heads  and  cover  for  their  nakedness;  or  he  may  own 
coal  mines  or  oil  wells,  and  thus  levy  an  unwilling 
and  exorbitant  toll  upon  thousands  of  his  fellowmen 
for  doling  out  to  them  something  which  a  beneficent 
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Providence  intended  for  the  use  of  all  his  children; 
or  he  may  own  a  railroad,  built  almost  entirely  with 
grants  of  public  money,  which  pays  large  dividends 
upon  watered  stock.  No  matter  how  the  palatial 
home  may  be  maintained,  we  may  be  assured  that  if 
its  owner  has  the  means  to  pre-empt  more  of  the 
earth's  surface  than  he  can  use  and  the  means  to 
employ  a  small  army  of  men  and  women  to  wait 
upon  him,  either  he  or  his  fathers  before  him  have 
done  things  that  could  not  be  done  with  the  sanction 
of  the  moral  imperatives.  I  am  not  decrying  the 
rich.  Their  standards  of  personal  honor  are  at  least 
as  high  as  those  of  their  fellowmen.  I  am  decrying 
a  social  system  and  a  political  system  which  in 
opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  moral  imperatives  allows 
men  to  amass  great  wealth  at  the  expense  of  their 
fellows.  We  cannot  have  great  wealth  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  people  without  having  extreme  poverty  and 
with  it  degradation  for  the  many.  And  nowhere  in 
the  world  are  these  inequalities  greater  than  in  the 
British  Empire  and  the  United  States.  Fifty  years 
ago  Canada  had  almost  no  millionaires  and  very 
few  who  were  really  poor.  To-day  almost  every 
small  town  boasts  of  its  millionaire  and  nearly  every 
municipality  has  its  work  house.  A  century  and  a 
quarter  ago  the  people  of  France  rose  in  rebellion, 
executed  the  King  and  Queen  and  drove  into  exile 
those  nobles  who  escaped  the  guillotine.  The  land 
was  parcelled  out  into  small  holdings  for  those  who 
wished  to  live  on  it  and  till  it.  Since  that  time  France 
has  seen  many  changes  in  government,  but  her  land 
system  remains  virtually  what  it  became  after  the 
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Revolution.  To-day  she  has  more  freeholders  than 
the  whole  of  the  United  States.  Before  tlie  war 
she  had  fewer  millionaires,  fewer  paupers  and  a  higher 
per  capita  of  wealth  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Great  Britain. 
Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  there  is  an  intimate 
connection  between  these  economic  and  social  facts 
and  the  glorious  fight  for  the  moral  imperatives  made 
by  the  French  people  during  the  past  three  years? 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  I  fully  appreciate 
the  aid  our  Masonic  teachings  are  in  enforcing  and 
illustrating  the  groundwork  of  morality.  Our 
instruction  must  tend  to  aid  in  the  work  of  social 
reformation,  but  it  must  never  become  revolutionary 
in  character.  We  can  never  lead  in  a  crusade  for 
some  advanced  moral  position  which  in  principle 
IS  not  yet  accepted  by  the  whole  body  of  well-inten- 
tioned men.  But  there  can  come  to  us  only  good 
by  examining  from  time  to  time  the  positions  assumed 
by  the  world's  leaders  in  moral  progress  and  checking 
up  our  own  achievements.  We  cannot  march  in 
the  van,  but  we  must  not  lag  behind  the  main  army. 
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